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A MODERN VERSION OF “JOB” BY MR. WELLS 





“The Undying Fire” an Interesting Study of Contemporary Philosophical and Religious Problems 


—Latest Works of Fiction by Frances Huard, Elinor Glyn, E. P. Oppenheim, and Others - - 


FIRE. By H. G. Wella. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 
R. H. G. WELLS calls his -new 
book “a contemporary novel.” 
But it might perhaps be equally 
well described as a novel of that 
type toward which, despite occasional fluc- 
tuations, Mr. Wells has for some years 
been steadily moving—the type wherein 
the story is entirely submerged in favor of 
&@ philosophical debate. And while many 
of us_may find ourselves wishing that he 


would return to the period and style of | 


* Tone-Bungay ” and “ The New Macchia- 
velli,” where the theories were illustrated 
by characters and their actions, instead of 
being directly expounded, the fact remains 
that this new book is exceedingly interest- 
ing, less bitter than some of its anthor’s 
recent pronouncements, more clear and 
definite in its reasoning. Though the 
greater part of it is given over to one long 
conversation, a conversation, moreover, 
which resembles a platform debate rather 
than the give and take of ordinary dia- 
logue, and the characters are very plainly 
intended each to represent a definite type 
and point of view, they are nevertheless 
strongly individualized, and their talk more 
than holds one’s attention. Each of them 
fs a real person, and the most impressive 
and sympathetic and human of them al 
ts Mr. Huss—otherwise Job, who repre- 
sents Man, represents “every man who 
haa ever looked*up toward this light of 
Ged.” 

For Mr. Wells’s new novel is in actual 
truth neither more nor less t a. mod- 
ern version of the Book of Job. First 
comes ‘* Thé Prologue in Heaven,’’- when 
God and Satan, the Adversary, again de- 
bate Man’s life and Man’s worth. Through 
his innumerable descendants Job has be- 
come mankind, and Satan asks that Job 
be given over to him to test and tempt, de- 
cClaring that, if God will- grant him the 
power to do as he will with Job, he will 
make his courage ‘*‘ snap like a rotten 
string.’’ And God bids him do his worst, 
short of death, saying, “Try Man to the 
uttermost. See if he is, indeed, no more 
than a little stir amidst the slime, a fuss 
inthe mud that signifies nothing.’’ Thus 
the Prologue; a Prologue skillfully written, 
especially good in its descriptions. Then 
the real story. begins with a very human 
and very appealing picture of a sick man 
in a hot and ugly room in a cheap and 
ugly lodgiig,house at an unattractive, 
muddy ‘place ‘called ‘*‘ Sundering-on-Sea.’’ 
This sick man is Job Huss, upon whom.a 
seriés of tragic calamities has fallen and is 
falling still. He is the Headmaster of a 
remarkable and excellent school, a school 
which was in great measure his creation, 
and which flourished splendidly for some 
years. But at. the end of the just passed 
Summer term misfortunes had come swift- 
ly one ‘upon, another—sickness, an explo} 
sion, a fire which destroyed some of the 
buildings and gost two: lives. The loss of 
all Mr. Huss’s savings immediately fol- 
lowed the fire, and next came news of the 
death of -his only and: dearly. beloved son, 
a member of the Royal Flying Corps, shot 
down over the German lines. This tragedy 
alienated his wife, who had opposed the 
boy’s entrance into this particular branch 


mn egrey Seen he aa ears 
the book. 

wae he gS ag te: a ae 
belief or of unbelief; J: cares 
only for his own worldly advantage; Sir 
Eliphaz and the doctor, disagreeing on all 
other points, both ** bow to the thing which 
is,’’ the one trustfully and gladly, the other 
grimly; Str Eliphaz holds fast to the doc- 


controllable and incomprehensible, ruled by 
what he calls “‘ the Process,"’ which uses 
men but reeks not of them. Huss himself 
agrees with neither of these two dis- 
putants; he will not submit to “ the thing 
which is *; he is “* the servant of a re- 
bellious and adventurous God who may yet 
on Pe ata eo a Ey paler ng 

Te him there is ““ ho reason any- 
where, no creation anywhere, except this 
spirit of God im the hearts of men,”’ a 
spirit which exists only in the hearts of 
men, can work only through and with the 
aid and co-operation of men, which com- 
mands men to fight always, fight again 
iron gern against its own weaknesses, 

against submission to things as they are. 
Social betterment, the world ag it should 
be, the great questions of the existence of 
pain and suffering, the purpose or absence 
of purpose in the universe, all enter into 
the discussion. It is manifestly impossible 


a very few of the arguments which Mr. 
Wells has even found some difficulty in 
cramming into about 150 pages. They are 
often brilliantly put forth, always absorb- 
ingly interesting te any one unwilling te 
set the great problems of the Miverse aside 
as matters beyond human understanding. 
And education—education as a means of 
releasing the human mind from those 





‘“blind alleys '’, Mr. Wells likens to im- 
prisonment in a U-boat—a fate of which 
he draws a vivid if incidental picture—is 
of course discussed at considerable length, 
as is the superficially unrelated but 
actually very closely linked question of 
personal immortality. In writing of this 
latter problem Mr. Wells deals in most 
drastic fashion with the Spiritualists, and 
especially.with Sir Oliver Lodge, of whom 
he says: “I’ve no doubt the man is 
honest after his: lights, but what lights 
they are! Obstinate credulity posing as 
liberalism,’’ asserting that ‘* No sane 
man-believes this stuff for ten minutes to- 
gether,”’ and declaring that, while he be- 
lieves in immortality, it. ia not he, per- 
sonally, who is immortal, but the spirit of 
God within his heart. 

The leng discussion comes to an end with 
the arrival of the surgeon, but onthe op- 
erating table under the ether Mr. Huss has 
a vision which identifies this modern ver- 
sion still more closely with the ancient 
story. And there comes to him a message 
whose keynote is courage, g message which. 
bids him be brave,-since ‘‘ On the courage 
in your heart all things depend. * * * 
If that courage fail, if that sacred fire go 
out, then all things fail and all things go 
out.’ But Huss, who is Man, hag kept his 
courage, even in the darkest moments, 
steadily refusing to hearken to the whisper 
of thé tempter bidding him *‘ Curse God 
and die,”’ and so all is well with him at the 
last. 

Part allegory, part philosophical discus- 
sion, this book will appeal to many read- 
ers, while some it will undoubtedly repel. 
There are those who will find its teachings 
helpful and hopeful, while to’ others it will 
seem the exact opposite, For many men 
have many minds, and it is probable that 
they will disagree about this book pro- 
foundly, emphatically, and perhaps bitter- 
ly. It is true that persons who have read 


COMPARING LINCOLN AND 
SHAKESPEARE AS MEN OF LETTERS 
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By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A MAN OF 


ther Emerson Robin- 
son, ba ay The gad & Britton Com- 
pany. Pp. 342. $1.50. 

T first glance it might seem that no 
two mien were ever léss alike than 
Abraham Lincoln, the political lead- 
er, and William Shakespeare, the 

poetic playwright; yet it is obvious enough 
that they resemble one another in being 
permanently interesting and in being there- 
fore men about whom it is always imposai- 
ble to say the last word. They can each of 
them be surveyed from gil the points of the 
compass; and when we/are inclined to be- 
lieve that ‘everything has been uttered 
about them that can be, then unexpectedly 
some one bids us to look at one or the other 
from a new angle and forces us to see him 
in a fresh perspective. 

As we have had studies of Shakespeare 
the poet, the playwright, 
Shakespeare the philosopher, and Shake- 





“of the service, and so when ‘he b ill 


and a physician tells him he has cancer, 

and that. an operation must immediately, 
be performed, he can scarcely bear to speak 

to her about !t. 

All these events are related in narrative 
form, with the utmost possible brevity, and 
have occurred ‘before ‘we’ first meet Mr. 
But still another calamity is to be- 
fall him; his school, his life work, which to 
him was no less than “‘ the. altar on which 
I offered myself to God,’’ is to.be taken 
from him. Three when, Sir Eliphaz: Bur- 
rows, Mr. William Dad—these two being 
governors of the. school foundation—and 
Mr, Joseph Farr, head of the technical sec- 
tion of the school,-decide that he shall’ be 
removed and Mr. Farr put in his‘ place, 
They. Gome to tell him of this decision on 
the very morning when the operation is to 
be performied? Later they are joined by 


~ S Dr. Elihu Berrack, and. the digcussion 





speare the psychologist,.so we: have studies 
of Lincoln the statesman, Lincoin the prac- 
tical politician, Lincoln the lawyer, sand 
Lincoln the debater. If Lincéln was: not 


myriad-minded as was Shakespeare, he was! 


Many-sided; and-they had not a few other 
points ‘of kinship. . Each of them had 
to make his way in the world, to toil uphill, 
and to conquer early disadvantages insw- 
perableé_to men less gifted with both char- 
acter and ability. Each of them developed 
slowly; ‘growing to his full stature only in 
the course of time; each’ of them at last: 
came into his own, so to speak; and each 
of them™in so doing had hada long and 
weariséme journey. It may be noted also 


that neither of them was adequately appre- 


ciated ib his own lifetime. The recognition 
of Lincoln's greatness was not. general 
until after the consecration of his martyr- 
dom; and it was impossible for any of 





Shakespeare's contemporaries to measure 
his towering superiority until his plays had 
been published in the folio edition, which 
did. not appear until seven years after his 
death. While they were alive Lincoln 
seemed to many only a. successful politi-_ 
cian and Shakespeare a a@ popular play- 
wright. 

It has pleased those who see fit to deny 
the authorship of “ Hamlet ” and of “ As 
You Like It-” f& the-man whose name ap- 
peared on the title page of thé folio edition 
issued by two of his fellow-actors—it has 
pleased these skeptics to call attention to 
Shakespeare's birth and upbringing and 
to ask triumphantly how it was possible 
for-a man of so little education to become 
the profound scholar, the deep thinker 
to whom the plays are ascribed. They re- 
mind us that Shakespearé was born in very 
humble circumstances, that his father was 
who b bankrupt while the 
son was. still of tender years, that his 
mother could not sign’ her name, | that 
Tumor reports the lad as more or less of a 





a butch 


scapegrace, that there is no evidence of his | 


ever having gone to school, that he soon 
went up to London and perhaps held horses 
at the door of the theatre, and that he be- 
eamhe an actor, a calling .in which he 
never rose to the first rank. To these 
doubters it is incredible that this fellow of 


, No education and of na account could have 


developed into the myriad-minded drama- 
tist to whom all-the world pays reverence. 
To. credit this would be to believe in a 
miracle—and miracles do not happen. 

- But ‘‘ look on this picture and on this.’’ 
In the address on Lincoln which Joseph H. 


Choate. ,delivered in: Edinburgh. -nineteen 


years ago, we are told again that nothing 
| could be ‘‘ more squalid..and miserable 
’ than the house in which Abraham Lincoln 
was Dorn—a@ one-roomed cabin without 


MN 








or thought much along these lines will find 

nothing very new or very startling in Mr, 

Wells's views, while his ideas of God seem 

somewhat contradictory, the God of the. 
Prologue and of the vision being quite une _ 
like the God who exists only in and through 

men. But however different people 

Took upon it, 


extremely interesting piece. of work, care- 
fully thought out, and it is scarcely needful © 
to add, thoroughly well worth reading. 


rsons of a twelve-year-old boy and 

an elderly gentlewoman, are the pro- 
tagonists of the two stories:which make up . 

this new volume, ‘‘ Lilies White and Red.’’ 

Old age has the place of honor, and it is 

with the story of ** Mademoiselle Prune ’’ 


SE peg ne See ae 
pe: 


* The Undying Fire ’’ is’ an 


that the book begins, An old lady whose—_ 


life had been spent in the little provincial 
city where she was born, and whosa peace- 
ful days flowed gently and softly by in 


‘quiet duties of going te mass and to mar- 


ket, of embroidering and sewing for the 


-poor, reading pious books, and exchanging 


visits with the other old ladies who were 


. her acquaintances; shé did not even read 


anything that could be called.a real news- 
paper. Even after the war came her life 
went on as before during several months. 
But presently the little provincial city fell 
into the hands of the-Germans. Mademoi- 
selle Prune was forced to give shelter to 
German officers of various sorts, and pres- 
ently one arrived who seémed a gentleman, 
and different from the rest. He treated 
Mademoiselle Prane réspectfully,: and 


( Continued on Following Page ) 


floor -or window—in what was ftlien “the 
wilderness of Kentucky, in the heart of. . 
that frontier life which swiftly moved 
westward from tie Alleghanies tg the Mis- 
sissippi, always in advance of ‘schools and 
churches, of books and money, of rail- 
roads and newspapers, of all things“which 
are generally regarded as the comforts and 
even necessaries of life. His father was 
ignorant, needy, and-thriftless,"" and *' the 
rude society which surrounded them’ was 
not much better; the struggle for existence 
was hard.and absorbed all their energies; —_ 
they were fighting the forest, the wild 
beast, and the retreating savage. From 
the time when he could hardly “handle 
tools until he attained his -majerity Lin- 
coln’s life was that of a. simple farm 4a- 
borer; poorly clad, housed and fed, at work 
either on his father’s wretched farm or 
hired out to neighboring -farmers: His 
whole schooling, obtained ‘during such odd 
times as could (be spared from. grinding 
labor, did not amount in all to as much’ as 
one year, and the quality of the teaching 
was of the lowest possibié grade, including 
only the-elements of writing, reading; and 
ciphering.”” And yet,| thirty years after he 


had attained his majority, this backwoods.“ 


boy was elected’ President of the United 
States, and three years later he was te 
compose-..the Gettysburg address, the 
noblest piece of English prose in all the 
century, ‘withstanding comparison with 
the commemorative speech that Thucyd- | 
ides put into the mouth of Pericles. Hera, 


indeed, Win @ thiracle at lehst ai "lanee 


Plicable as that which enabled the son of 


the Stratford butcher to write "To be, oe By 


not to be.’” 

In the course. of his Edinburgh ctw 
Choate, himself a leader of the bar, sa 
Suh oie eares of te Hee yf 


el 


Cation Pew SRY 
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talked to her of his admiration for France. 
Ghe cared for him during an Iliness, and 
their relations became so cordial ‘that her 
friends turned their backs on her, and the 
Dean remonstrated. But Mademoiselle 
Prune maintained that hers was the true 
Christian attitude, and held to her faith 
fm the power of humility and benevolence. 
At last one night there came sharp and 
clear the appeal to her patriotism in an op- 
portunity to do something for France. He- 
roically the gentle, litle old lady obeyed 
the summons, and then her German guest 
proved that, underneath his Varnish, he 
was in truth “a brutal, hard-faced Prus- 
sian officer." Then Mademoiselle Prune, 
realizing the mistake she had made, and 
convinced at last that all Germans are 
alike, became in very truth a martyr to 
the cause of France. The tale is well told, 
written from a full knowledge, and with 
many delicate and tender little touches 
which bring the old French lady and her 
quiet house clearly before our eyes, while 
the climax is the more effective for one’s 
consciousness of its essential truthfulness. 
If this precise event did not happen others 
closely resembling it did. 

The second story, “ The Cockerel,”’ is 
longer, more varied, and perhaps even 
more interesting, while no less dramatic 
than that of *‘ Mademoiselle Prune.”” In 
it we read of the adventures of Victor Le- 
noir, a little French bey nicknamed Toto, 
who, when many of the inhabitants of the 
little town fled before the advancing Ger- 


mans, was left by his guardians at the con-.[ 


vent in charge of the Mother Superior. 
For, declared Mme. Badin, since the con- 
vent was under the protection of the Red 
Cross, he would be quite safe there. It was 
a delusion of the type many cherished be- 
fore they learned what the word German 
really means. So Toto was left behind, and 
presently the Germans came and behaved— 
like Germans. Toto was brave and quick- 
witted, but the horrors he saw were almost 
too much for him—the shooting of old men, 
the murder of a little child, the killing of 
hostages, among them a kindly old priest, 
the cruel treatment of the French wounded, 
and many other typical German deeds. But 
Toto finally escaped, and after several ad- 
ventures found himself among the French 
soldiers. These treated him kindly, and-he 
proved his gratitude in a way which 
brought him to the hospital, and provides 
the story with a happy but very moving 


little scene for an ending. Very simply and - 


clearly written, the tale gives an excellent 
picture of events of a kind about which 
we have read a great deal, though not too 
much, nor perhaps enough. Every word 
bears the impress of truth; this Is what 
they had to bear, the noncombatants, the 
old men and women and children, whose 
weakness, instead of being their protection, 
acted as an incentive to their torturers. 
Quietly yet dramatically told, this story of 
a little boy of France is well worth reading. 


THE WICKED MARQUIS 


TE ee BAROTE Beaa Eau 
Brown & Co. 

N his new novel, “* The Wicked’ Mar- 
quis,” E. Phillips Oppenheim gives a 
rather modern twist to the familiar and 

somewhat ancient plot of the wicked noble- 
Man and the beautiful daughter of a hum- 
bly born but highly virtuous retainer living 
on the estate of the aforesaid wicked noble- 
man. Some eighteen years, before the story 
opens Reginald Thurston, Marquis of Man- 
deleys, being then a widower, had made 
love to Marcia, only daughter of Richard 
Vont, a gamekeeper who owned a little 
cottage on the Mandeleys estate, only a 
yery short distance from the magnificent 
old Abbey which had been the home of the 
Thurstons for many generations.. Marcia 
‘went away with the Marquis, they traveled 
together, and as he had excellent taste he 
introduced her to-all that was best in art, 
and so forth. Being with him proveda liber- 
al education to theintelligent girl. Naturally 
gifted, the travel and education and ex- 
perience her lover provided for, her enabled 
her talents to thrive as.they never could 
have done had she remained in her.mative 
village, and after a time she became a suc- 





cessful novelist. The Marquis, who really 
loved her, was absolutely faithful to her, 


as she was to him, and she was contented 
ee Nene ane Oe SE ee 
what she had done. ; 
After her departure her father, aeitpa 
cursed both her and the Marquis in the ap- 
proved parental fashion, had-closed his eot- 
tage and departed for the United States. 
There he remained for many years, nursing 
his hatred and concocting plan’ for. re- 


venging himself upon the nobly born and ; 
Gebonair but extremely impecunious Mar--; 


quis. At last he returned to England with 
a@~neat little scheme for ruining the Mar- 


quis financially, and another for dealing | 


@ blow to his pride from which it could 
@ever recover. He began by establishing 
fee Nie cottage pany Ghaleat. Sie 





(Continued on Following Page) 


Marquis’s abode, where he sat with a Bible 
on his knee and curses in his heart and on 
his lips. It is not surprising that the Mar- 
quis should have found this behavior dis- 
tinctly annoying. But Vont was deter- 
mined to do more than merely annoy the 
Marquis. What happened to his plans, 
and how suffering came to his enemy from 
a totally unexpected quarter, is the theme 
of the story. It is a tale rather slower in 
movement than the majority of Mr. Oppen-- 
heim’s novels, but it fs amusing, and 
though the Marquis is a decidedly “ fic- 
tiony ** character he ts sufficiently well 
@one to be entertaining. 


FAMILY 


FAMILY. Elinor Glyn. Mlustrated. D. 


Co. $1.50 net. 


found him rather dull. She wanted 
him to “ unfreeze” her, but he didn’t and 
couldn't, so she turned to a philosophical 
Russian called Veriaschenzko, with “* yel- 
" eyes. He addressed her as 

see ener ee see ee Om 


man husband, but when they met he “ held 
her in close embrace—biting the lobe of her 
ear until she gave a little scream,” which 
pleased her greatly. Her second husband, 
& Pole, was impolite enough to say to her: 
“ She has devoured my soul!” Meanwhile 
she pursued the philosophical Russian, 
whom she “ almost strangied in her furi- 
ous embrace,” and who told her she was 
“like a great maggot fattening on a pu- 


WHILE THERE’S LIFE 


WHILE THERE'S LIFE. nn 4 > yy Mor- 
daunt. ae York: Henry Hi & Co. 


HILE the famous specialist who ex- 
amined Hugh D’Eath’s heart pres- 
ently assured him in stereotyped 


rite 
He 


FR ad 
Bee 


and under this guise ruled her father with 
a rod of iron. ‘Which, as he had about as 
ee eee Fo Fee a ae Oe 
’ surprising. 

When he told his family of the doctor's 
verdict, they forthwith began “ to expect 
him into dying,”’ as Susie put it: Susie, of 
course, was the youngest of the family, and 
equally of coursé entirely different from 
any of the rest. However, circumstances 
presently enabled D’Eath to escape from 


him, while he found the real love of his 


Jackson 


sregory 


A double-action Western story with a cowboy 
heroine worth knowing. Illustrated $1.50 
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LEONARD MERRICK 


IS AT LAST COMING INTO HIS OWN 
A New Collected Edition with Prefaces by-famous fellow novelists who are 


proud to write themselves down as his’ admirers. . Now ready) are: 


Conrad in Quest of 
His Y out With a Preface by 


JAMES M.. BARRIE 
“The first course of a big feast.”—Chicago Ev’ gPost. 


The Actor-Manager 


Preface by W. D. HOWELLS, ‘Each Volume, Cloth, $1.60 net. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO, °1,Fifth Ave 
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"America’s Greatest’ Ace tells 
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LF IGHTING 7He FLYING CIRCUS . 


America’s share of, the war ta the air‘as told through the experiences 
: ‘af her Premicr Ate-the most exciting and satisfying story of the war. , 
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At all book shops 
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ry. George is well drawn and so is Mary, 
but the book as a whole is unworthy of the 
author of the brilliant ‘* Bellamy ” and of 
that admirable though very depressing 
social study, ‘“The Family.” 


THE ROMANTIC LIAR 


THE ROMANTIC LIAR. By Lawrence Perry. 
New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50. 

Bobby Trent told a lie to get some busi- 


But there was that lie—no less an enormity 
than an introduction to her under a name 
that was not his own. Having lied onca, 
he had te go on lying. 

That ts the “ situation ’’ of ‘‘ The Re- 
mantic Liar,” a gay and lightsome tale 
It ie neither probable as a story nor con- 
vincing as a portrayal of human beings, 
but an entertaining novel i is «nd 
Bobby, in spite of his duplicity, is a likable 
and trustworthy hero. 

There are various little whimsicalities of 
tncident that make amusing byplay fm the 
movel. And the characters, though lacking 
tm vividness as real men and women, have 
a certain originality as movers in e tale. 
“ The Romantic Liar *’ is a readable story, 
with a welcome reality about its definite 
New York scene. But why, when he is so 
definita, does Mr. Perry give the date of 
1918 te an Autumn that sees us but young 
tm the war, a Novem that contains 
a New York State suffrage referendum and 
no armistice? 


FIGHTING BYNG 


Britton Publi Company. $ 

This is a story of ‘* mystery, intrigue, 
and adventure.” And in the many kinds 
of adventure recorded lies both the strength 
and weakness of the book hole. The 
strength of the novel, it adds to 
its variety and interest; the weakness of 
ft, because the author has not succeeded 
in weaving the different features of the 
story into a coherent whole. The effect 
is naturally episodic, and the reader’s at- 
tention may well wander when one chapter 
after another ends with some such sen- 
tence as: ‘“‘I did not see Howard Byng 
again for eight or nine years.’’ . 

Yet there is good material in “ Fighting 
Byng,”’ and no small amount of excite- 
ment, poorly as much of the story is tela 
The hero ts a young ‘* Georgia cracker,’* 
who, thanks to the interest taken in him 
by a United States Secret Service man who 
meets him tn “ the turpentine country,” 
is able not only to educate himself, but to 
become a brilliant and successfuf business 
man. Then disaster comes through too 
ambitious efforts, and Byng loses his busi- 
ness, his fortune, and his wife. 

All this may be grouped together—though 
the ‘* grouping '’ is so casually attempted 
fn the novel—as the first half of the book. 
The second swings the reader into war- 
time, and German intrigue. There is a 
happy ending, of course. “* Fighting 
Byng” is a brave and interesting hero, 
and there are exciting Imcidents a-plenty 
fm his career. 


FIGHTING BYNG. By A. Stone. New York: 
ishing 1.50. 


TARZAN 
TALES OF TARZAN. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $140. 


Tarzan of the Apes, John Clayten, Lord 
Greystoke, whose Engiish parents had died 


in a little cabin by the edge of the jungle, : 


and who had been brotight up in the ape 
tribe of Kerchak, proves his right to ape 
kingship in the various episodes of this 
book. Tarzan, it will be remembered by 
the » who have read the eariter’ volumes, 
ts regarded by the tribe of Kerchak as an 
ape among other apes. Through the won- 
derful exploits that are set forth in 
‘* Jungle Tales *’ the:apes come to recog- 
nize that their comrade is a superior being. 
And indeed, in the very first chapter, 
‘* Tarzan’s First Love,’’ the ape-boy real- 
izes that he is not as the other apes in 
more points of difference than his smooth 
skim. “Tarzan of the Apes is a man,” 
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H. G. Wells’ 


New Novel 


THE UNDYING FIRE 
The undying fire, God’s indomitable 
spirit in the soul of mankind—this is the 
theme of Mr. Wells’ new novel of the world 
today. The beauty and courage of Mr. 
Wells’ story, its originality and rich variety 
make it in many ways the most important 
and interesting novel of the year. 


THE UNDYING FIRE 
H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


New at all bookstores. $1.50. 
“THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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EUROPEAN CONDITIONS. AND AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 
By SIR THOMAS BARCLAY 

This authoritative and timely work on the political recon-. 

struction of Europe is by probably the greatest living authority 

on International Law, an eminent English barrister who has 

made a life-long study of diplomacy and its effects. 

Contents: Introduction: I: Past and Present; II: Foreign ner Iii: 
Diplomacy, Secret Treaties and Negotiations; IV: Evolution of United 
States’ nia roa V: Equality of Economic Conditions; VI: Colonial 
Expansion; VII: Conquest and Annexation; VIII: Freedom of Navi 
tion; IX: Armaments; X: Law of Nations; XI: Neutralization; xh: 
The Hague Court and Its Potentialities; XIII: Balance of Power and” 
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“HIGHBROW” AND 
“POPULAR” FICTION 


the popular novelists? The answer 
would seem to be simple. Judging 

by the number of people who read 
‘Fenny JaMEs as compared with the num- 
ber who read, let us say, Rosert W. 
CuamsBers, he ts decidedly not popular. 
But, after all, there are certain consider- 
ations involved in the question that render 
ft much Jess simple than at first sight it 
az3erz to be. In England, it is reported, 
there have been a number of orders re- 
cently for books by Henry JamEes—books 
originally published almost a generation 
ago—that the booksellers have been unable 
to fill. This does not mean, of course, 
that the demand, recent or otherwise, for 
Henry JaMeEs’s novels has been great 
enough to exhaust a number of big edi- 
tions. But the fact that there is a demand 
for his books, published a comparatively 
long while ago, and that this demand in- 
creases rather than decreases with time, 
marks the difference in mere sales between 
the ‘‘ popular ’’ and the so-called ** high- 
brow *’ novel. The latter has been defined 
as ‘‘the novel which is cast in exalted 
thought or touched with the academic 
spirit.’’ Conversely, it is safe to say that 
the popular novel has very little to do 
with the academic spirit, and runs along 
lines that instinctively shun high intellec- 
tual altitudes. But the one sells by the 
hundred thousand in its first year, and 
then dwindles away into complete oblivion; 
the other makes its initial appearance with 
a few thousand copies,and goes on selling, 
year after year, for an indefinite period. 
There is thus good ground for maintaining 
that the novel belonging to the HeNnrr 
James class has a vastly greater sale in 
othe end than the popular ngvel that makes 
its first—and last—appearance in editions 
of fairly staggering proportions. By an 
frony of fate, however, the author of the 
former reaps, as a rule, a®comparatively 
modest pecuniary return for -his ‘work, 
while his popular rival, short lived though 
his fame may be, frequently has the hon- 
ors, 
Croesus thrust upon him. 


ig Henry James to be classed among 


0” course, there are exceptions, and 
notable ones, to this rule as to the 
ind and degree of popularity enjoyed by 
these two classes of fiction. No one; cer- 
tainly, would think of counting the “‘ Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse’’ among 
those novels that have the familiar quality 
—or lack of qhality—belonging to the typi- 
eal “ best seller."". In its lack of senti- 
mentality, of tional one might 
almost say of plot—and in its possession 
of consummate artistry in the portrayal 
ef scene and character, it seems to fulfill 
all the requiraments that go to the making 
ef the best kind—in a purely literary sense 





and the emoluments, of a literary ° 





—of fiction. And yet almost immediately 
upon its translation into English and its 
publication in this country it has enjoyed 
& popularity that has been the striking 
feature of the last three publishing sea- 
sons. A dealer in Spanish books remarks 
that ‘‘ with the exception of ‘ Don Quixote’ 
no translation from the Spanish has met 
with such success as ‘ Los Cuatro Jinetes 
del Apocalypsis.’ ’’ As was to be expected; 
this-success has dragged forth from the 
obscurity that an inappreciative—or un- 
heeding—public had condemned them to, 
other books by Ipanez that, in at least one 
and possibly two instances, have as high 
claim to literary merit as the ‘* Four 
Horsemen "’ itself. Indeed, the phenome- 
nal success of this one Spanish novel seems 
to have opened the door to a number of 
others belonging to the same contempo- 
rary literature. During the first two years 
of the war Spanish fiction was destined, 
apparently, to lose the popularity with us 
that it had recently achieved. Spain's 
aloofness from the war, her studious ef- 
forts at neutrality, probably account for 
this loss of favor—just as the fact that it 
was a Spanish novelist who wrote the 
great war novel regained it with interest. 
The fact also that the war, handled su- 
perlatively well, was the theme of the 
** Four Horsemen "’ accounts, undoubted- 
ly, for the latter’s success, and not the 
intrinsic literary merit found in such su- 
perlative measure in the novel. Thus, as an 
authentic instance of immediate popularity 
achieved by a work of fiction: belonging to 
the highest type of literature the master- 
piece of IsaNez cannot be adduced as an 
altogether typical one. 
N a New York paper there appeared on 
April 13, 1844, the news of an event, 
announced in all the glory of the most re- 
splendent headlines in use in those days, 
that became at once “‘ the sensation of the 
hour.’’ And small wonder, especially when 
one reads these headlines today— 
Astounding News by Express, via 
Norfolk! 


The Atlantic Crossed in Three Days! 
Triumph of Mr. Monck Ma- 


“ vison Ainsworth, and four others, in the 
Steering Balloon, “* Victoria,’’ after a 
of Seventy-Five Hours from 
Land to Land! 
Full Particulars of the Voyage! 
The ‘full particulars’’ comprise a de- 
tailed and somewhat technical description 
of the dirigible airship thet made the ‘‘ as- 
teunding *’ journey—and that certainly 
bore a surprising resemblance to the air- 
ships of today—and is followed by a day- 
by-day account of the journey itself. For 
the most part the * Victoria ’’ maintained 
an altitude of 25,000 feet, where, we are 
informed, *‘ the sky appears nearly black, 
and the stars are distinctly visible; while 
the sea does not seem convex, (asone might 
suppose,) but absolutely and most unequiv- 
ocally concave.’” There are other striking 
observations—the accuracy of which it 
would be interesting to confirm through 
the experience of subsequent aviators— 
such as this account, for instance, of the 
effects of a gale as seen from a point far 
above the ocean: 
In view of ae. a gale the broad At- 
tic becomes mere lake. I am 
struck, just now, pen with the supreme 
silence which reigns in the sea beneath 
us, notwithstanding its agitation, than 
with any other phenomenon presenting 
itself. The waters give up no voice to 
the heavens. The immense flaming 
ocean writhes and is tortured uncom- 
plainingly. The mountainous surges 
suggest the idea of innumerable dumb 
gigantic fiends struggling in impotent 
agony. 
EFORE this famous dirigible of seven- 
ty-five years ago (it was exactly sev- 
enty-five years ago on the 13th of last 
month) made its ‘successful flight ‘across 
the Atlantic, two types of what we would 
call airplanes were tried out and proved 
failures. But the ‘‘ Victoria ’’ made its 
wonderful journey, we are told, with 
scarcely an accident. “ Mr. Ainsworth "’ 
concludes his journal with the declaration 


that the Atlantic had been crossed ‘‘ fairly 


and easily,’’ and that, as a result, ‘‘ who 
shall say that anything is impossible here- 
after ’’? Unfortunately, later’ news from 
Charleston did not confirm the story. Ul- 
timately the latter’ was published under 
the headline, “ The Balloon-Hoax."’ This 
time the author’s name was given—Epcasr 
ALLAN Pos. It would be difficult to. pick 
out in literature a finer example, than is 
presented by this ‘’ hoax,’’ of the prophetic 
truth that sometimes fires the imagination 
of genes, 
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eo. Abel. 8vo. Cleveland: e@ Ar- 

thur H. Clark Company. $5. 
The second volume of a work to be com- 
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By Robert .. Boston: 


Oscar 
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the author depicts the daily life of the Aus- 
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Company. $1.25. 
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San isco: Harr Wagner * Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 

Story of a sthool teacher who “ 

WHOSE NAME IS LEGI 
Clarke. 12mo. OF 
Brothers. $1.35. 

The scenes of the story are laid first in 
rural England and afterward in Algiers, 
Africa. The theme involves the conflict be- 
tween Catholicity and Spiritualism. 

THE YELLOW LORD. By Will Levington 
Comfort. 12mo. New York: George H, 
Doran Company. $1.50. : 

A story of the sea, many of the scenes of 
which are laid on Magdalena Island in the 
mid-Pacific. 
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A story of a remote corner of the English 
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and Alice Meynell. 
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By DR. NATHAN KRASS , 
JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZA- 


TION. De. Joneph bs. 
Panaicishe: the See Pee 


N aristocrat in @ictioOn, a well-ac- 
coutred diver in profundity, a mas- 
ter in mani of material, an 
iridescent Muminating dark 

a@nd moldy places, an intellectual magnet 
drawing toward a central unity divergent 
but relevant data, an artist constructing in 
fascinating form: the edifice of erudition, 
@uch is Joseph Jacobs, author of the post- 
humous work, “* Jewish Contributions to 
Civilization.”’ 

The versatile and brilliant euthor had 
Se © ee ee Haus See S 
tiiree volumes, of which only the present 
ote was completed before his untimely 
Passing. The finished book, captioned 
“Jews of the Past,’* deals, according to 
the prefatory statement, with ‘* Jewish 
achievement tn the various fields of re- 
gearch during the last two thousand years,' 
and shows that the Jews have made them- 
selves a constituent element of the civiliza- 
tion to which they are heirs equally with 
other nations, creeds, and peoples.’” The 
gecond volume was to dea) with contribu- 
tions of Jews as individuals rather than as 
@ people in the immediate past and present. 


The third book was to have been in a mens-_ 


ure controversial, a reply to the higher 
anti-Semites whose ambition is the de- 
struction of Judaism and the annihilation 
of the Jew. It is a great pity that the lat- 
ter volumes are doomed never to appear, 
for there can“be no doubt, judging by the 
present book, that their publication would 
have been like the coming of a mighty 
wind that would blow prejudice out of the 
path of civilization. ‘ 

The intreduction to the present volume is 
a charming essay concerned with the 
“higher anti-Semitism."" Facility and 
grace of expression, epigram and scintillat- 
4mg sentences abound in this essay, which 


> may be read by iteelf epart from the re- 


mainder of the book, although it is inte- 
grally connected with it. Because of its 
belletristic form ome starcely realizes the 
depth of erudition displayed. 

~ Coventry Patmore has aptly character- 
ized two types of scholars, likening the one 
to a man who carries on his back the shells 


of all the oysters he has ever eaten, and) 


the other to one who, having assim- 
Slated the nutritious portion of the crusta- 
cean, casts away the shells. Our libraries 
re replete with examples of the first type. 


~ Buperabundance of facts, prolific wealth of 


material are poured forth in enormous 
heaps before the reader, and bewilder him 
by the excessive riches. The second type of 
scholar is aptly illustrated in Joseph Ja- 
eobs. With scholarly discrimination he uses 
the plethora of historic material which is 
at his beck and call. But he presents pict- 
ures rather than disjointed fabrics. He. 


ereates impressions rather than overwhelms , 
by a multiplicity of facts. Epochs are care— 


fully and luminously characterized. The 
author is broad-gauged in his generaliza- 
tions. In evaluating peoples he says: be 


aoe Se ee, oe ee ee 
stead of reviling others for being dif- 
ferent from them .would welcome such 
contributions to the world’ 

ment, while at the game time adding 
to the charms of social intercourse 
Nothing leads to boredom more more than 
uniformity of manners and. thoughts. 


~ Apologetics In the old sense Jacobs 


-gyoids. He ts not the attorney theologian 


fr the defense. He is the impartial judge. 
Hils book is an attempt to present fairly 
and justly before the world the contribu- 
tions of Israel to the world. ._He does not 
¢laim everything goog for the Jéw. ‘He 
does not dower him with virtues only. And 
yet; one. feels that he- writes with a ‘critical 
eonscience and a glowing sympathy. The 
Jewish contributions are divided into two 
classes, spiritual and material. Just as on 
the one hand in the dark Middle Ages, when 
commerce as we know it was not yet born, 
the, Jews were the great commercial inter- 

bringing perfumes and spices 
_ from the Orient to counteract’ the stuffy, 
stifling atmosphere of palace and castle, ‘so 
also they brought into the dark intellectual 
apd spiritual abodes of, mediaeval Europe 
the perfume of tntellectuality and drove 
away the musty odors of ignorance, illiter- 





Church toward moneylending, the Jews be- 
camhe the leaders in this/activity for a long 





4 


that the foundation of capitalism is Jewish 
and the foundation of Judaism capitalism. 
With a wonderful wealth of fact and a 
keen insight into folk psychology and eth- 
nic temperament, Jacobs brushes away the 
fallacious inferences ‘and the erfoneous 
gtatements adduced by Sombart in‘defense 
of his contentions. Admitting modestly 
that the Jews shared in all modern move- 
ments, our author lucidly asserts that they 
did not monopolize them. 

It is extremely interesting In view of the 
close rapprochement of the various re- 
ligions in the recent war to note the clear 
way in which Jacobs points oyt not only 
the intellectual and spiritual lebtedness 
of the church to the synagogue, but also 
its imstitutional and ritual relationship. 
These resemblances along the latter lines 
are far greater than suspected from mere 


superficial observation. These identities | 


of belief and practice throw a powerful 
light on the kinship of Christianity and 
Judaism. In fact, as late as the fourth 
century this kinship was so close that St. 
Chrysostom upbraids ‘his h because 
they attend the synagogue devotionally. At 
the end of the first Christian millennium 





the Jews became thorough Europeans, and | 


although they did not enjoy full rights in 
the. countries wherein they lived, they 
were true nationals: The Church-State of 
the Middle Ages was founded on the prin- 
ciple that all members of the State -must 
be members of the Church. Hence the, 
Jews, alien in religion, were precluded 
from the recognition with full rights as 
citizens. ‘With all these restrictions the 
JewS were influenced in their habits and 
customs by their Christian neighbors, even 
as they in turn influenced them. 
In this connection, especially: in view of 
the recent Jewish massacres in Poland, it 
is of great interest to observe that in the 
fourteenth century Poland offered the 
Jews a haven. There was the least intol- 
erance there because Poland united. with. 
Lithyania. Lithuania had one religion 
and Poland another. 
When Lithuania and Poland were united 
in the fourteenth century Poland could not 
insist on uniformity In religion, or on citi- 
based on loyalty to Church and 


zenship 
State. go the Jéws who belonged to a 


regard. 
/ He says that the influence of the Jews in 


bringing Arabic knowledge to the schools 
of Europe has been erated. There 


pass. 
These “ junctions ” had-a@ potent influence 
on European thought. But besides these 
“junction” influences the contributions 
to European thought by Jewish thinkers 
and Ig = were manifold. One of the 


East to West. Jews cofttributed much to 
the established sciences of medicine and 
astronomy and geography. «They also 
dabbled considerably in the pseudo-sciences 
which had an equal vogue in the Middle 


° as 
Theologically, Ibn 
ewish of the thirteenth 
influence 

on the noted 


intellectuality all over-Europe, and whose 
rays are still reflected from all the philoso- 
phies of modern. times, was the immortal 
9R5 Spinoza, of whom Hegel said, (Page 


ure the 
asa people apart in 
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of the NATIONS | 


A Young Folks’ History of the Great War | 
ARNOLD KUMMER 
of “The Web,” ote. 


STORY of the war as colorful and érame- 
te as fiction. res woe oe 


happened, and net teo much of what so-and-so said. 
Ben., 342 pages 31 Miastrations from photographs. Price $3.00 
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Presents a — of our human world 
ach by the righteousness that 

uld animate it. Marie d’Estan- 
ger, a fovely young French woman 
of rank, has seen visions and heard 


~ voices eect gy Hoenig | 
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feuaky-inée Grant ilusirated 


SEW" tention that) tists cnketnall te 
its undying gratitude the, memory 


of General U. 8. Grant and of his | 


“services tn its time of greatest 
stress will always have for any of his de- 
scendants some special regard. And, there- 
fore, this very interesting volume by his 
granddaughter will have for Americans a 
double appeal in which its unique intrinsic 
value will combine with the heritage and 
the personality of the woman who writes 
it. Peo-le of middie age and over will re- 
call the marriage, twenty or more years 
ago, of Miss Julia Dent Grant, daughter of 
General Frederick D. Grant, and Prince 
Cantacuzéne, who had been attached to the 
Russian legation in this country. She re- 
turned with him to Russia, and ever since 
has made her home there.- The pages of 
“her book show with what sincerity and’ 
whole-heartedness she accepted her new 
allegiance and made *' thy péople my. peo- 
pie,”’ for throughout she speaks of “‘ we 
Russians,’’ of “‘ our people,’’’ and“ our 
land,”’ and .it is evident that this is the ex- 
Pression of a feeling that has become un- 
‘conscious and instinctive. 

‘The special interest of the volume lies in 
the fact that it gives 4 view of the Russian 
revolution from a new angle, the viewpoint 
ef the nobility. Made a member by her 


of one of thé old and important |. | 


Russian noble families, Princess Cantacu- 
zine was intimately identified with the in- 
terests, the sentiments, and the outlook of 
that which had always been the dominating 
class in RB politically, socially, eco- 
nomically, the class which gave morale to 
almost the whole nation. She had so com- 
pletely entered into the feelings and senti-~ 
ment of the nobility that she speaks of 
them throughout as ‘‘ our clabs,”’ and, 
therefore, the reports she gives of how 
they reacted to the downfall of the old 
régime, the Initial successes of the revolu- 
tion, and the final collapse of all seni 
blance of order and government under the 
growing power of the Bolsheviki, the first 
that we have had Yrom that viewpoint, 
are of unique interest. Her opening pages 
show that she believes the nation, at the 
beginning of the war, was devoted to 
the Czar and.was ready to pour itself un- 
stintedly into the conflict. As her husband 
was an officer under Grand Duke Nicholas, 
and she heréelf knew much of what was 
going on in Court circles, her story..of 
the first months of the war. throws light 
upon the reasons for the dismissal of the 
Commander in Chief of the Russian armies 
after he had proved his fitness for the post. 
German influences were. busy in Govern- 
ment offices and certain Court circles, and 
her clear exposition of the subtle, round- 
about, far-reaching ways in which they 
worked, finally succeeding in stripping the 
armies of their supplies and bringing about 
the deposition of their commander, makes 
an interesting contribution to the history of 
the war. ° 
The rest of the world has known more or 
less about German influence in Russia ané 
the dastardly ways in which it. wo! al- 
.most from the breaking out of the-war. 
But it is well worth while to get the story - 
anew.and at first hand. The author saw 
much of it and scattered all through -her 
book are references, direct or casual, to 
‘methods used, purposes aimed at and re- 
sults gained that illuminate the handicaps 
under which.Russia.carried on her share 
in the war for more.than two years and 
help. to explain her final collapse. -It is a 
part of the story of.such a shameless and 
treacherous attempt to corrupt a nation as 
the rest of the world cannot afford:to for- 
get, and is just now.of particular impor- 
tance to remember, when the guilty land is 
demanding compassion and lenience and 
refusing to confess its sins. Among the 
most interesting of these references are 
those which tell how the Germans got in 
their work after the revolution had begun 
and while it was progressing quietly and- 
iste’: For. Several, days the .fron-— a 
tiers were left free “and any one came in 
without papers or questioning. The Ger- 
mans took quick advantage of this un- 
guarded state’ and sent in thousands of 
agents, who at once_joined the Bolsheviki, 
organized thém, arid helped. them to form 
their program, and, t carry it out.: ‘Bhe’ 
says that the famous ‘*-Number One Order 
4o the Army;’? which ‘enged *all military 
discipline, turned the army-into- a> fleéing* 
rabble and put Russia out of the. war, was: 
printed on presses handled by) ‘ Germasis” 
‘and carried Wii‘great quantitiss | to the: front 
ty Germans or men in Gé eee 
there distributed to the soldiers lore’ the 9 


~ 


officers knew anything abdut it.» After*ttie’| 
Lenin-Troteky: party had gained #omina- 
tiom certain people, she says,-who had Been '| “ 
powerful at Court before tle aownfall of 
the Czar, ¥eceived ample protection, They 
were those who’ had belonged to ‘what was 
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deomfort 








control, t 
of the latter’s wife, 
who wished to leave the country | 
passports if 
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the honor of some of them it must be said [ 
that they did not all face the situation so 
apinelessly, and the Princess tes how she 


feel that they, at least, deserved no better 
fate than has befallen them. Moreover, it” 
helps to explain, what has long been aj 
puzzle-to Americans, the supine helpless- 
ness of much of ‘that portion of Russia: 
which should have been first to. try to ave 
théir country from the poison the Germans 
were injecting into its veins. For most of 
the nobility, according to Princess. Can- 
tacuzérie’s account, were ready to lie down 
and*take it groveling from the time of the 
first. signs of . collapse. They. had no 
thought of trying. to sa save their country, - 
but were ready to welcome even German 
fmvasion and German dominance: for the 
gake of the consequent stable Government, 
These simple, direct accounts.of the senti- 
ment prevailing in a large of the so- 
cial class which his always exerted much 
influence over Russian life help to explain 
why Russia ‘has remained so long supine 
tmder the red terror of Bolshevism, and 
ought ‘to convince those who have hoped 


’ for intervention in‘Russia that the better 


course has been followed. For it is still as 
true as it has always been that those 
“*who would be free themselves must 
strike the bilow.’’” 

It is impossible in a review to give-more 
than brief glimpses: of the many interest- 
ing phases of the volume, The author was 
part of the time in Petrograd, part ix 


Kief, and part in the Crimea,_and she did:| 


&@ good deal of traveling up and down and 
through Russia during the various stages 
of the revolution. Wherever shé went shé 
talked with all manner and classes of peo- 
pie, and her reports of these journeyings 
have the effect,/of a eross-section of the. 
country under. the infitience of the revoju- 
tion. She had: many adventures, also, 
sometimes was in peril, was once under: 
fire; and her husband was kept for a short 
time ‘under. arrest by the Bolsheviki in 
Petrograd, Quite‘ unconsciously, her sim- 
ply told-ndrrative reveals a character that 
will interest. American readers not a little, 
#0 dauntless is it, so ready for any emer- 
gency, resourceful and so well supplied 
with pluck and energy. 

Through the narrative one traces the 
gradual decline of Kerensky, not only in 
the.opiniens of his fellow-countrymen, but 
apparently in -his-own character as well. 
Holding the. general confidence at first and 
trusted=te safeguard order, the national 
honor and the rights of the people, Prin-— 
cess Cantacuzéne’s account reveals him at 
the end of his brief span of power in hys- 
terical collapse, ‘distrusted by all, almost 
the dast shreds of his- former high repute. J 
completely gone... s 

There is frequent reference to Ambasea- 


#or Francis, whose fellow-countrymien can 


well be proud ofthe ‘stand he has taken 
and the services he has rendered in Russia. 
“The Princess speaks of him Se with 
admiration, although ‘she did” Pay, oer 
times, share | 
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borrowed, of course; yet they were original 
only because they were born anew and be- }* 
cause they were uttered by men who rose 
to the sublime solemnity of the moment. 
Prosper. Mérimée has recorded that 
Stendhal ‘* despised mere style and insisted 
that a writer had attained pérfection when 
we remember his ideas without recalling 
his phrases.’’ This is a suggestive saying, 
worthy of remembrance by all beginners; 
but-it does not Gontain the whole truth.- 
Style is not merely thetoric, tiot merely the 
way in which the thoGght Is expressed; 
style includes also the thought itself, the 
~ body of which the phrase is the garment. 
Shakespeare and Lincoln are great writers,” 
mot only because they can frame their 
thoughts in. noble words, but also because 
their thoughts are nobie and demand the 
tioble words. The thoughts themselves : 
are of primary importance; . secondary is 
structure, the logic of movement, the 
elarity of arrangement, which leads to per- 
suasion ; and last of all comes rhetoric, the. 
satisfying choice of words, the rhythm of 
the sentence, the harmony ‘of the sounds } 
themselves, all the exquisite and graceful 
é@etails which alone insure peffection. 
“Form without soul,” so Lowell told 
us, “ the most: obsequious observance of 
the niceties, the most perfect adjustment 
ef Parts, is a lifeless thing, like those ma- 
ehines of perpettial motion, admirable if 
. very way but one—they will not go." It 
ts by the ald of the—goul within them 
that Shakegpeare and Lincoln were able te 
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review. But I must transfer at Jeast s 
part .of the ‘responsibility for this dispre- 
portion to the author,.of.the interesting 
book which I have taken for my text. Mr. 
Robinson tells, Wis. readers one thing’ st 
least of which only a few of them are 
likely to have béen aware. I, for one, - 
must confess: my own ignorance of the-fact 
to which he has galled our.attention. Lin-. 
coln was a persistent reader of Shake 


speare, and he had committed to metnory ai ts Grae to Chin dey that cena hope | The 20th Plane 


our quéstion ” bat that Shakespeare ts 
Reported 


Mr. Robinson does well. to quote from the ALBERT . DURRANT i oy aa 
proclamation issued by Lincoin in August, | - M.D. . President of. the 
1962, pursuant to. resolution of Congress | ” Canada 
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THE EROTIC MOTIVE IN LITERA’ 
By feat Maree. Bool & Liverent. 


$1.75. 
well-beloved “FF. P. A.” oncé 
wrote a beautiful lyric the burden 
of which was, 


Don’t tell me what you dreamed last 
For. I’ve been reading Freud! 


and the advice has been taken seriously by 


more than one persistent dream-relater, to 
the great benefit‘ of breakfast-table conver- 
sation. But though it is no great hardship 
to refrain from narrating our 

and over-revelatory dreams to kind friends 
eager to put the worst possible interpreta- 
tion upon them, it is another matter when 
it comes to suppression of the written 
word. For Mr. Mordell has added a pang 


to authorship; he has put up a Stop, Look | 


and Listen sign at the foot of Parnassus. 
The poet, the novelist, even the humble 
reviewer is confronted with the alternative 
of breaking his fountain pen and sinking 
his typewriter in the sea, or of laying bare 
to the public unconscious desires and com- 
plexes ranging from simple concupiscence 
to cannibalism. In the Introduction to 
“The Erotic Motive in Literature ’’ we 
learn: 

A literary production, even if no 
dream is recorded therein, is still a 
dream; that of the author. It repre- 
sents the fulfillment of his unconscious 
wishes, or registers a complaint yond 
they are not fulfilled. * * A liter- 
eee, ents tex cies dceation te 
the author as the dream to-the patient. 


No wonder that Solomon cried out, ‘* Oh, 
that mine enemy would write a book!’’ 
He was the first psychoanalyist, for, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mordell, every book, nay, 
every page of a book, is bound to betray 
fits author’s darkest ‘‘ complex."* Thus 
Cowper’s poem ‘“* On the Receipt of My 
Mother's Picture ’’ is *‘ the best example of 
the Oedipus complex in English literature. 
© * * Any one who knows his Freud and 
has read Cowper’s poem can see in it the 
cause of most of the latter’s unhappiness 
and most likely his insanity.’’ 

The Oedipus complex is as inexhaustible 
as the grab-bag at a church sociable. 
have all had parents; we have all either 
loved them,.or hated them, or been indif- 
ferent to them, and each condition is over- 
flowing with neuroses. If we Jove our par- 
ents, we may easily love one of them too 
much, and go insane with Cowper. We 
may hate one of them, as did Stendhal, and 
Stendhal “‘ became an atheist, since people 
who throw off the influence of their fath- 
ers often cast aside also their belief in a 
universal father. This also explains large- 
ly the atheism of Shelley, whose relations 
with his father were not cordial.’* Mr. 
Mordell leaves the case of the indifferent 
more in doubt, merely remarking: ‘*‘ The 
fact that the mothers of Coleridge and 
Dickens had almost no influence upon them 
is seen in their work.”’ 

Naturally it is in imaginative literature, 
rather than in the realm of fact, that Mr. 
Mordell finds most of his material. Poe, of 
course, and Byron and Shelley and Keats 
were his predestined prey. Their com- 
plexes were not unrecognized before the 
word psychoanalysis b ah id 
mecessity. And we always suspected that 
Wordsworth was concealing something 
from us, though until we read ‘‘ The.Erot- 
ic Motive *' we had never been perfectly 
gure that “* Tintern Abbey ’" was a “ sub- 
limation ’* of its author’s ‘‘ unsatisfied 
love cravings and a symbolic means of ex- 
pressing them.”"’ But we confess we had 
not previously realized the dark signifi- 
cance of Mr. Kipling’s fondness for bring- 
ing details of machinery into his work. 
We admit it had never occurred to our 


caged imaginations to t a tend 
ward descriptions of natural scenery with 
complexes quite unmentionable in THE 
New Yorx Times Book REviIEw. But Mr. 
Mordeli has changed al] that. Our imagi- 
nations will never be caged again; —— 
will soar. But hold! Sent how impossib' le 








We- 
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analysis has its place in the understanding 
of literature. As Mr. Mordell himself 
points out, its principles have been recog- 
nized, in practice if not in theory, by crit- 
ics from Samuel Johnson to Samuel Butler. 
And now that these principles have ao 
reduced by the Viennese psy 
definite system, its usefulness is bound to 
be extended. But. its value to literary crit- 

will be largely conditioned the 
quality of the men who employ it. If they 
are literary critics first and Freudians aft- 
erward, all will be well. But if they are 
Freudians first and literary critics a long 
way after, as Mr. Mordell is, the reader 
simply feels a sense of uneasy embarrass- 
ment at being invited to set his eye against 
a™~peep-hole at the ‘‘ unconscious '’ of his 
favorite authors. Mr. Mordell claims, for 
instance: 


Shelley and Keats were not fully un- 


because the public did not know the de- 
tails of the poets’ relations with their 
parents and the women they loved. 
How could a cold, stern reviewer find 
po ogee in ‘* Epipsychidion "’ or ** La- 

ss he was aware of some 
oats Ph snc Emilia Viviani or Fanny . 
Brawne? 


The answer to this is that if a ‘* cold, 
stern reviewer *’ could see nothing in the 
poetry of Keats or Shelley, unknowing of 
the very existence of Emilia Viviani or 
Fanny Brawne, he should have been a 
hardware dealer or a coal merchant, or 
something else equally unimaginative, in- 
stead of a reviewer. The personal note in 
criticism is inestimable; but to insist upon 
thrusting to our view the woman who may 
Ihave been in the poet’s unconscious mem- 
ory when he wrote his poem, or the parent 
whom he may have loved or hated to a 
pathological degree, before we are permit- 
ted to judge the poem as a work of art, is 
to destroy the very foundations of criti- 
cism and reduce it to the level of a Green- 
wich Village gossip shop—with apologies toe 
Greenwich Village. 





“MICHAEL STRANGE” 


POEMS. By Michael Strange. New York: 
Brentano's. 


_ The name—a pen name—of ** Michael 
Strange ’’ is well known t® the devotees of 
free verse as the signature to frequent 
striking examples of that difficult art in 
magazines and upon the title page of 
her previous collection, ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems.’’ It is a signat underneath 
which ,can always be found, as on every 
page of this new volume, images, phrases, 
the embodiment in colorful words of things 
seen or felt or thought, so unusual and so 
outstanding that they strike the attention 
at once and remain in the memory. In the 
section called ‘* Moods *’ there are a score 
or more of poems that show the author's 
1 facility for sending her thought 





it is not to betray one’s “* w 
Mr. Mordell tells us that ideas | ot flight ex- 
press an unconscious wish. ** To a Sky- 
lark,”’ ** To a Nightingale,”’ and a dozen 
other —— lyrics are freighted with sig- 

written to — 


unconscious 
@ wonders,. if thi i coen: 
“written to a.bird in the menu 
, or to a Bird. in—bdut, really, 
ene ere 


= Itteraturp. 
tfestations. 
what a 


of : Mr. 
Mordell its'that ect had no Ocedi- 
pus complex, ‘hé> was: ¥ , he 
a any (sic) of 








deep into the soul in the search for reality 
and giving vivid, direct expression to that 
which she finds. One of these begins, ~ 


Iam fate, - 
The thrown-back noose, 
and -ends ~* t 
The reins upon ‘thie, 
The inevitable Way, ~ 
The brow of Destiny. 
Another that is even more striking in its 
phrasing ‘has these ‘tines: 


The. whi: for 
Tam in the. fixed, look 
Of sad eyes, 


mers HEA tor ee ae pam beauty of 
“fourid in, the poem to “A 
Dead o peginnind, 


, Hig, seca st est, 
An 


“alabaster 
+. Of youth's eos i 
Not all of the poems scorn the traditional 
forms of verse, for some of the best are 
rhymed and metered after usual models. 
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You know what a winner he is in fa 
that the inside of his mind is even/ 


“You All Knew 7 





BILL HART. 


picture, but do you realize. 
more lovable, attractive, and 


fascinating than pag the camera can do for him? 


Get his new book, 


econ ics ape tere wy tes 


Horse, and an Indian, and his sister Mary tells about the 
You'll love it. Here’s a chance to take Bill ‘Hart home 
you to live. ; 


Gift Edition only $1.00—Cloth $1.25—Leather $2.00. 
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By E. Phillips Ocpusthain 


“This is one of the best of Mr. Oppenheim’s novels. 
From chapter to chapter, ‘The Wicked Marquis’ is a curious 
commingling of genuinely realistic human nature and of 
purely fictional sensationalism. At no time is he anything 


but interesting. 
enjoyable,” — 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


. In both his moods he is thoroughly 
“RB. F. B. in the Boston Transcript. 


With four illustrations by Will Grefe. $1.50 net 
Publishers BOSTON 
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antee the worth of a book any 


more than one swallow makes a Summer—but 
when they come in flocks there’s usually no mistake: 
The N. Y. Sun says: 


The N. Y. Evening Sun says: 








“Louis Dodge’s books have ad- 
mirably. constructed plots and a 
quéint originality. ROSY will 
doubtless find an even larger pub- 
lic than its predecessors.” 


The New York Globe says: 


“Mr. Dodge has ‘done it again’ 
in ROSY. He is rapidly becoming 
a personage.in our American world 
of letters; one to be reckoned with 
in discussing fiction made in Ameri- 





“ROSY gives no reason for 
changing the opinion that Mr. 
Dodge is an American novelist to 
be taken seriously.” 


ca.” 

The St.Louis Globe Demidcrat 6 says: 
“Without doubt ROSY is the 

best story this author has written.” 





ROSY _ By Louis. Dodge $1.60 
Charles Scribner’s Sons a" 


{jy favorable criticism doesn’t guar- 













































MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF — 


A new Edition, Revised 


THE oes OF A YOUNG ARTIST 


end 
Greatly Enlarged and-Newly 


lated. by MARY 3° $2.50 net. 


Ene ee tas mies een ee 
. Written; an intimate revélation-of a young and fiery: soul, 


naively eager to. taste and judge all of life. It is a book by 
itself of great significance, : 
tts sius’s EP. DUTTON & CO. “23.4~ 
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WITH AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 





HE Putnams have in train for tm 
mediate publication *‘ The Story of 
the American Legion,’’ by Lieuten- 
ant George 5S. Wheat, a newspaper 
man before and since he was a soldier, 
who was one of the delegates to the recent 
caucus of the Legion in St. Louis. It will 
contain a sketch of the preliminary meet- 
ing in Paris last March and the complete 
story of the organizing caucus of the 
Legion of St. Louis, together with a com- 
plete roster of all the delegates present, the 





Ror not 

you believe in 

the reincarnation of 
personality, the fact re- 
mains that it is the most 
subtly intriguing of psy- 
chic phenomena and that 
there is an_ historically 


important speeches, and the narrative of 
the chief events. - It will be fully ilus- 
trated with portraits and scenes. This will 
be the first ef a series to which a new 
volume will be added each year chronicling 
the events of the yearly National Conven- |’ 
tion of the American Legion, and.also re- 
lating iue history of the legion inf the dif- 
ferent States for that year. 


fanious case on record. 


Sir Harry Johnston's “‘ The Gay Dom- 
beys,’’ which the Macmillan wil 
publish this week, has an in juction by 
H. G. Wells, who describes it as a book 
fall of entertainment. The author has 
been chiefly known heretofore as a traveler 
and explorer in Africa, a geographer and 
zoologist who has represented the British 
Empire at its outposts among the natives 
of the Dark Continent and has written 
voluminousty upon the wide variety of 
thinigs he has seen and done. After a life- 
time of such work he has turned his hand 
te the writing of humorous fiction. 

THE 

Scribner’s have ready for immediate pub- SATURDAY CLUB 
lication a commemorative volume on the a 
Lowell Centenary Celebration, which was ( Continued from Page 297 ) 





no secretary for a long time and kept ne 
record of their conversation. Whether er By Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


no they talked of Byron at their meetings, : 

we cannot doubt that they admired hin | Published May 23. $1.50 
nobler poems. “ The Isles of Greece,” ” 
Lowell's “‘ Crisis,” and Whittier’s stirring SCRIBNERS SONS 
ton & Co. to appear the middle of this | verses meant much te us all in the days of HIFIM AVE. AT 48°SI NEW YORK 


week. Miss Dewey is already known by | the great struggie between the lovers of 
her collaboration with her father, Pro- | freedom and the uphelders of slavery. | 


fessor John Dewey, In “ Schools of To- 
morro’ 


if! 
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w,’’ published by ‘the Duttons two or v 
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KIPLING 


poetry is no intri- 
cate weaving of sub- 
out, I go to the sessions of the tleties, but a direct; open- 
George Herbert Clarke, of whose “A Club in New York and hear-the young men eyed 2pproach upon fife. 


Treasury of Wer Poetry’ the Houghton 
Mifflin Company announces the fourteenth THE YEARS 
impression, a total of 36,000 copies, has BETWEEN 
complied a second series, completing the is his first book of poems 
postic record of the war, and the sams . in sixteen years. Kipling 
house will publish it in June. * is a prophet of his time, 
: a  pypenny of his people 
and 2 poet who touches 


“ What Is America?” is the title of a 3 our fives intimately. 
library 


work by Edwarmd Alsworth Ross, Pro- 2 “No complete without 

ot Sociology in the University of Kipling complete.” Net, $/ 50; 
which the Century Company 8 

fer tmmediate publication. The At All Bookstores 

book is salé to strike an optimistic note 

and to present the evidence and voice the 

conviction that this country will 

te be the same sort of steady- 

ft has been ever since it was 












































some of our poets may then be dead to the 

reading world, or feebly survive on dusty 

upper bookshelves. Only the great poets By JEAN BERRY 

are immortal, but the lesser ones give Poems so full of the wonder and joy 
and content of a real mother in her 


“The Stary of the Rainbow Division,” 
tol4 by Raymond 8: Tompkins, with an in- 
troduction by Major Gen. Menoher, its 

tm all its battles, will be pub- 

by Boni & Liveright next month. 

It tell the story of the formation of 
famous division, whose members 

ited twenty-six different States, 


:. Net $1.25 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Ave., N.Y. : 
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iven to Moses aa a die. 
-a& in. Michael Angelo’s 
tue, In an 
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J. ee ig 
‘William “8... Walsh gives the 
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English. 
on. the title Bn gee gn lige 
ton, with considerable improvements. By N. 
. MDCCXXXV. 


Nathan, .or Nathaniel,_ Bailey's “' Bigiish 


»* ‘was firdt published in 1721. It 


belonged to the Sevénth Day Baptista. -He 
died in 1742. The seventh edition does not 


ecem. to. be of . special value. 


—_—__—- 


A Correction 


In the answer to the query of B. M. Wood- 


ford in Tax Boox Review of May 4 for the 
poem containing the lines: 4 
Silence like @ poultice came 
To heal‘the blows of sound, 
ft ~was-—printed that the lines were from the 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes entitled © 
bigs an 
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for by Grace Elliot 
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